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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 



I. CURRENT EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 

In the summary volume of the Cleveland Survey on Wage- 
Earning and Education, 1 written by Mr. R. R. Lutz, at last we 
have reported an objective and constructive attempt to formulate 
a working program for vocational training in the city public 
schools. It differs from others 

in that it bases its actual program on a careful study of the probable 
future occupational distribution of the young people now in school. It does 
not claim to foretell the specific positions that individual boys and girls will 
hold when they are adults, but it does claim very definitely that our safest 
guide in foretelling their future vocational distribution is to be found in the 
official figures of the present occupational census of the city. 

It uses an "actuarial basis" for forecasting the future industrial 
needs of the public schools supplemented by a recognition of the 
fact that the design of an industrial course of study, the installa- 
tion of school equipment, the development of sound methods of 
teaching and of vocational guidance are more immediately problems 
of administration and economics than they are problems of 
psychology. 

Making a living is mainly an economic problem. What an occupation 
means in terms of income is more significant than what it means in terms of 
materials. The most important facts about the cabinetmaking trade, for 
example, are that it offers very few opportunities for employment to public 
school boys, and that it is one of the lowest-paid skilled trades. The primary 
considerations in the intelligent selection of a vocation relate to wages, steadi- 
ness of employment, health risks, opportunities for advancement, apprentice- 
ship conditions, union regulations, and the number of chances there are for 
getting into it. These things are fundamental, and any one of them may well 
take precedence over the matter of whether the tastes of the future wage- 
earner run to wood, brick, stone, or steel. 

The results of the inquiry show that training for semi-skilled 
occupations can be given more effectively in factories than in 

1 The Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation (Cleveland, Ohio). Pp. 
208. $0. 50. Can be secured from the Division of Education, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York City. 
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schools; that industrial training is not practicable in elementary 
schools because of the limited number of elementary pupils eligible 
for training for such trades ; that the main task before the elemen- 
tary school is to organize its courses and its machinery in such a 
way that pupils will move through the course rapidly enough so 
that they will enter an intermediate or vocational school before 
the limit of their compulsory education. General industrial 
courses in junior high schools, made up chiefly of instruction in 
the applications of mathematics, drawing, physics, and chemistry 
to the commoner industrial processes, are recommended. Like- 
wise one or two vocational schools equipped to offer specialized 
trade training for boys and girls between the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen are needed. The evidence shows that the compulsory- 
attendance period for boys should be extended to the age of sixteen. 
The community should establish a system of continuation training 
for all young people in employment up to the age of eighteen. 
The classes should be held during working hours, and attendance 
should be compulsory. The organization of all forms of continu- 
ation, night vocational and day vocational training under cen- 
tralized full-time leadership is recommended. Industrial training 
for girls is found to consist chiefly in the preparation for the sewing 
trades. Practically no other industrial occupations in which large 
numbers of women are employed possess sufficient technical con- 
tent to warrant the establishment of industrial training in the 
schools. 

The remainder of the summary volume is made up of summaries 
of each of the eight reports on specific industrial and commercial 
activities: "Boys and Girls in Commercial Work," "Department 
Store Occupations," "The Garment Trades," "Dressmaking and 
Millinery," "The Metal Trades," "The Building Trades," "Rail- 
road and Street Transportation," "The Printing Trades." 



The third part of the Fifteenth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, 1 which has just been received, 
"represents probably as comprehensive and authoritative a 

1 "The Junior High School." By A. A. Douglass. Part III in Fifteenth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1916. Pp.157. $°-75- 
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statement of the junior-high-school movement as has thus far 
appeared in our literature." The study attempts "to treat topics 
of pedagogical and psychological importance in junior-high-school 
organization, to give a general idea of the views of prominent edu- 
cators as they have been interpreted, to present typical curricula 
and methods of organization, to give some conception of the devel- 
opment and present scope of the movement, and to cite sources 
of information for those who intend to make an extended study of 
the subject." Mr. Douglass has rendered the busy school man a 
great service in this monograph. He has woven together the 
steps in the demand for the readjustment of the intermediate 
grades; has summarized the pertinent ideas of those who have 
been demanding and opposing the movement, and has stated the 
results of investigation of the physiological and psychological 
characteristics of children in the intermediate grades. A clear 
picture is given of the controversial comment on the reorganization 
of the intermediate curriculum, and of the principles underlying 
the reorganization of the several subjects. The monograph 
supplies a careful statistical and interpretive summary of the 
existing junior-high-school curricula. 

In the chapter on "Problems of Administration and Super- 
vision of the Junior High School," the present status of grouping 
of grades is shown, together with various methods of housing, 
the relation with higher educational institutions, the securing of 
teachers, the administration of supervised study, and a detailed 
summary of the holding power of the new organization. 

This type of discussion is supplemented by a tabular analysis 
of data obtained from a rather general questionary on the present 
status of the movement. The detailed tables are not summarized 
and are not interpreted, being of merely "source" value to the 
reader. The author has done a service in providing us with a 
very complete bibliography containing 173 titles. This monograph 
is frankly a summary, and as such it is a timely and helpful contri- 
bution to the literature of the reorganization of the intermediate 
grades. 

The "Second Report of the Committee on Minimum Essentials 
in the Elementary-School Subjects" has just appeared as Part I 
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of the Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education.* The statements by the several investigators "are 
concerned primarily with the social value of the content as a basis 
for instruction in the subjects treated, but the relation to economy 
of time of the reduced content is indicated where possible." A 
brief statement of the work of each investigator follows : 

i. Mr. W. S. Gray has organized the essential results of many 
investigations in reading which show the relatively greater impor- 
tance of silent reading. This is shown by pointing out the fact 
that it is a more rapid process, gives greater degree of com- 
prehension, and results in greater efficiency than oral reading. 
Mr. Gray has tested more than 18,000 pupils in many cities in oral 
reading, and more than 15,000 pupils in silent reading. From 
the results he determines important facts concerning the appro- 
priate periods for emphasis on silent reading: 

A survey of these facts leads to the following conclusions: ability to get 
meaning should receive first consideration both in oral- and in silent-reading 
instruction. Emphasis should change gradually from oral to silent reading 
in the third grade in order that increased attention may be given to the mean- 
ing of what is read. Silent reading should receive major consideration during 
the intermediate and upper grades. Since silent-reading ability may be 
improved through well-selected exercises, the school should give increased 
opportunity for maximal development of various phases of this ability. The 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades represent a particularly appropriate period for 
emphasis on silent-reading instruction, inasmuch as the habits with regard 
to rate, which are developed at this period, seem to change but little during 
later periods. 

2. Messrs. O. F. Munson and J. H. Hoskinson report the 
determination, from the tabulation of 50 city courses of study, 
of "the prevailing practice regarding the use of library and 
supplementary-reading books in the different grades of the ele- 
mentary schools." The resulting list of 912 books, each of which 
was recommended in at least five cities, is published; it is arranged 
by grades and gives the number of times each book was recom- 
mended and the range of the grade for which it was recommended. 

3. In his second report on handwriting, Mr. Freeman deals 
with the question of establishing standard achievements for each 

'Public School Publishing Co. (Bloomington, Illinois), 1917. Pp. 204. $0.75. 
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of the upper grades; he sets such standards for speed and form 
and makes practical suggestions concerning economy of time 
through the careful limitation of training in handwriting : 

The general conclusion is reached that at least a quarter of the children 
from the sixth grade up have, under present conditions, sufficient skill in 
writing to make it more profitable for them to spend the handwriting time 
either in perfecting some other formal subject in which they are deficient or 
in studying some content subject. 

4. Mr. H. C. Pryor reports another "Minimal Spelling List" 
(1,478 words) compiled rather uncritically from twelve other 
investigations which have published minimal lists. The grade 
arrangement suggested for these words was obtained merely 
from a summary of the opinion of the compilers of the original 
lists. In the light of the work that has been done in this field, 
this method of determining the important problem of the order 
of presentation of words can hardly be said to be scientific. 

5. Mr. Charters carries out his study of "Minimal Essentials 
in Language and Grammar," and reports the results of carefully 
worked-out experiments. He gives an excellent summary of the 
descriptive and tabular studies that have been made on language 
and grammatical errors to date, and follows this by a quotation 
from his former proposal for a grammar curriculum. 

6. "Economy of Time in Arithmetic" is reported separately 
by Mr. W. S. Monroe and Mr. G. M. Wilson. The former's 
study merely reports a tentative method of inquiry and gives 
practically no results of value. Tabulation is given of the dis- 
tribution of problems as assigned to various types of human 
activity in four arithmetic textbooks. Mr. Wilson's study gives 
a survey of the social and business use of arithmetic, summarizing 
former inquiries and presenting the results of an investigation 
among small communities in gathering opinions of laymen con- 
cerning the necessary problem content of arithmetic. It emphasizes 
the need of a vast number of problems which have simple business 
applications. 

7. Inquiries into "Minimal Essentials in United States His- 
tory" are reported by Mr. W. C. Bagley and Mr. Ernest Horn. 
Mr. Bagley summarizes a more detailed survey of the distribution 
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of subject-matter of twenty-three textbooks published jointly with 
Mr. H. 0. Rugg, 1 giving the frequency of use of topics and names 
in the present content of seventh- and eighth-grade United States 
history. Mr. Horn has compared the content of textbooks as 
shown by the former study with the relative emphasis given to 
various phases of history, dates, names of persons etc., found in 
typical discussions of modern problems. He assumes that the 
latter are represented by the emphasis given to such topics in 
recent economic and sociological books, articles in encyclopedias, 
etc. Although this is but a preliminary inquiry, he finds definite 
lack of agreement between what is taught in our elementary 
history courses and the use that is made of historical content in 
such types of reading-material. 

Mr. Rapeer states the aims and methods of his work on 
"Minimal Essentials of Physical Education" in the following 
terms: 

I have found: (i) that with regard to aims, administration, subject- 
matter, methods, and results there is probably more variability in physical 
education than in any other subject of the school curriculum; (2) that there 
is probably no objective means available for determining minimal essentials 
in this field, similar to the method of Dr. Ayres in analyzing correspondence 
to discover minimal essentials in spelling; (3) that we can bring together, 
however, certain tentative essentials by methods of analysis, consensus expert 
opinion, and practical common-sense experience, such as have been used by 
our national committees on various phases of the curriculum; and (4) that 
we cannot discover minimal essentials in this field until we construct and 
standardize a fairly satisfactory scale for measuring the results of physical 
education, such as health, normal growth, several types of physical ability, 
and bodily development. This report, therefore, will be devoted to a con- 
sideration of (1) the problem of determining minimal essentials of physical 
education, (2) an empirical statement of certain minimal essentials in this 
field, and (3) the construction of a tentative scale for measuring some of the 
results of physical education. 



There are two groups of readers who are demanding particular 
types of books in the field of education — the inexperienced or 
prospective teacher who needs to be equipped with the essentials 
of present-day thought on educational psychology and teaching 

1 Bulletin No. 16, 1916, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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methods, and the teacher of some experience who desires to keep 
pace with the results of experimentation in laboratory and class- 
room and the current changes in educational thinking. A book 
just published by Professors Strayer and Norsworthy 1 will appeal 
therefore to the second of these groups. It summarizes the 
recent psychological and educational research and the present-day 
philosophy of education in a discursive way, and is thoroughly 
suitable for the teacher of some experience. Although the title 
leads one to believe that the book is adapted primarily for the 
prospective teacher, it is questionable whether it is particularly 
fitted to her needs. It is lacking in concrete problems and sug- 
gestions for specific procedure. 

It is a book on "teaching" as based upon established psycho- 
logical facts, and, as such, practically neglects any reference to the 
course of study and to various aspects of school machinery that 
are intimately connected with the work of the teacher, e.g., non- 
promotions, crediting student work, the classification and grading 
of children, etc. It is probably a more helpful general statement 
of present-day thinking than any of the several books that have 
appeared on educational theory during the past few years. 

It organizes well the results of experimental work on the 
"original nature" of man, attention, habit formation, memory, 
mental discipline, appreciation, the meaning of play in education, 
and the significance of individual differences to the teacher. The 
book is thoroughly colored by the experimental work and educa- 
tional philosophy of Dewey and Thorndike. The point of view 
of the former is elaborated in the chapter on "Thinking," and of 
the latter in the chapters on "Original Nature," 'Habit Forma- 
tion," "Transfer of Training," and school tests. 

The chapter on "Measuring the Achievements of Children" 
can hardly be said to be a representative statement of the testing 
movement. Tests devised by the writers' colleagues and students 
are reprinted to the neglect of many practical classroom tests that 
are of proved pedagogical value. Conspicuous among those 
printed, the classroom value of which has not been proved, are 

1 How to Teach. By G. C. Strayer and Naomi Norsworthy. Macmillan, 1017. 
Pp. 294. $1.30. 
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the Hillegas Composition Scale, the Trabue Language Scale, and 
Thorndike's Reading Scale Alpha. The authors also give nineteen 
pages of their book to the printing of the samples on Thorndike's 
Handwriting Scale. 



The purpose of a handbook on community-center activities by 
Mr. Clarence Arthur Perry 1 "is to suggest activities for after- 
school occasions and to indicate sources of information about 
them." The material is unusually well organized in this report, 
and the activities and suggested literature so arranged that the 
reader can quickly find the desired information, e.g., if a "director 
wishes a check list of the various kinds of activities available for 
a kindergarten, he can turn to p. 17 and find it. Such lists are 
provided for fourteen types of school-building spaces." 

The material is organized by chapters to cover ten different 
types of activities — civic occasions, educational occasions, enter- 
tainments, handicrafts, mental contests, neighborhood service, 
physical activities, social occasions, club and society meetings, 
voluntary classes. In each chapter the material included is of a 
type which may be illustrated by chap, i on "Civic Occasions." 
This chapter suggests definite ways of organizing and conducting: 
the forum, memorial exercises, mock city council, mock legislature, 
mock naturalization hearings, new citizens' receptions, patriotic 
celebrations, public discussions, receptions to officials, society 
meetings. For each one the writer suggests the type of leader 
that should be selected, topics for discussion, and programs for 
the evening's entertainment, books or other types of literature 
where the best information can be secured, and makes definite 
suggestions for carrying through each activity. 

'Community Center Activities. By Clarence Arthur Perry. Department of Rec- 
reation, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. Pp. 127. $0.35. 
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II. CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
RECEIVED 

GENERAL EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND PRACTICE 

Principles and Methods of Teaching. By James Welton. 2d ed. Baltimore : 
Warwick & York, Inc. Cloth, 121110, pp. 677. $1.65. 
A consistent and co-ordinated body of doctrine. Broad fruitful principles and 

methods of practice. 

Education by Life. By various writers. Edited by Henrietta Brown 
Smith. 2d ed. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc. Cloth. i2mo, 
pp.vi+211. $1.25. 
Symposium by experienced English educators. Suggestive to elementary-school 

teachers. 

The Vitalized School. By Pearson. 
Extended notice later. 

An Introduction to Experimental Psychology in Relation to Education. By 
C.W.Valentine. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1916. Pp. x+194. 
Cloth. i2mo. $1.10. 

A developmental text for teachers in training or in service. Experiments requir- 
ing elaborate or expensive apparatus have been omitted. Explicit applications are 
made to the learning process. 

The Teacher as Artist. By Herman Harrell Horne, Ph.D., New York 
University. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Cloth, i6mo, pp. xi+ 
63. $0.70. 

A Riverside Educational Monograph, consisting of two thoughtful, thought- 
stimulating essays putting forth an argument that teaching under certain producible 
conditions is a fine art. 

Truancy and Non-A ttendance in the Chicago Schools. By Edith Abbott, Ph.D . , 

and Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. Chicago: The University of Chicago 

Press, 1917. Pp. xiii+472. $2.00. 
Bible in Schools. Plans of Many Lands. By Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph.D. 

Washington: Illustrated Bible Selections Commission, 1914. 8vo, pp. 192. 

$0.50. 

Comparative study of the present status of moral and religious instruction in 
representative educational systems. 

TEACHING OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS 
English Composition as a Social Problem. By Sterling Andrus Leonard. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 191 7. Pp. xiii-l-202. $0.70. 
Extended notice in School Review in April issue. 

A Study of Fairy Tales. By Laura F. Kready, with an introduction by 
Henry Suzzallo. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. i2mo, pp. 
xvii+313. $1.40. 
Extended notice in School Review in April issue. 
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EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND SURVEYS 

The Arithmetical Skill of Iowa School Children. By E. J. Ashbaugh. Uni- 
versity of Iowa Extension Bulletin, No. 24, Iowa City, Iowa. Pp. 63. 

The Cleveland School Survey (Summary Volume). L. P. Ayres. Cleveland 
Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio, or Division of Education, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York City. Pp. 363. $0.50. 
Extended notice in April. 

Third, Fourth and Fifth Annual Accountings of Department of Co-operative 
Research, 82 Eliot St., Detroit. S. A. Courtis. Pp. 111. $0.50. 
Extended notice later. Of interest to teachers and supervisors of arithmetic. 

Supervisory Graph for Series B. 1916 Tabulations. S.A.Courtis. Pp.12. 

A Bibliography of Educational Surveys and Tests. J. L. Manahan, University 

of Virginia Record, Extension Series, Vol. II, No. 3. November, 1016. 

Pp. 45- 

A very helpful annotated list. 

PUBLICATIONS OF UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
RECEIVED FOR 1916 

No. 27. State Higher Educational Institutions of North Dakota. Pp. 204. 
No. 29. Educational Survey of Wyoming. A. C. Monahan and Katherine 

M. Cook. Pp. 120. 
No. 33 . Registration and Student Records for Smaller Colleges. B . F. Andrews. 

Pp. 67. 
No. 35. Adult Illiteracy. W. Talbot. Pp. 90. 
No. 37. The Co-operative System of Education. (University of Cincinnati.) 

C. W. Park. Pp. 48. 
No. 40. Gardening in Elementary City Schools. C. D. Jarvis. Pp. 74. 
No. 43. Educational Directory, IQ16-17. Pp. 198. 
No. 44. The District Agricultural Schools of Georgia. C. H. Lane and D. J. 

Crosby. Pp. 32. 
No. 50. Statistics of State Universities and State Colleges, igi6. Pp. 15. 
No. 5, 1917. Report of an Inquiry into the Administration and Support of the 

Colorado School System. 

PUBLICATIONS OF STATE UNIVERSITIES 

University of Illinois, School of Education, Bulletin in No. 17. Proceedings of 
the High School Conference. H. A. Hollister. November 23-25, 1916. 
Urbana, 111. Pp. 307. 
Of much interest to high-school teachers and principals. 

The Planning and Construction of High School Buildings. H A. Hollister. 
Pp. 70. 
Suggestions with drawings concerning procedure of building high schools. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL TEXTS AND ELEMENTARY BOOKS 

I. FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

A Rural Arithmetic. A Textbook for Grammar Grades and Secondary Schools. 
By Irwin A. Madden and Edwin A. Turner. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1916. i2mo, pp. xv+258. $0.65. 
Subject-matter adapted to surrounding occupations. 

A Community Arithmetic. By Brenelle Hunt. New York: American Book 

Co., 1016. i2mo, pp. viii+277. 

For upper and junior high-school grades. Unique in title, illustrations, matter, 
and method. 

First Lessons in American History. By Dr. S. E. Forman. New York: The 
Century Co., 1016. Pp. vi+343. $0.65. 
Biographical with important lines of national growth. 

The Continents and Their People. Oceania, A Supplementary Geography. 
By James Franklin Chamberlain and Arthur Henry Chamberlain. 
New York: Macmillan, 1016. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. vii+160. 
$0.55- 
Supplementary Geography for elementary grades. 

Longmans' English Lessons. Fifth Year and Sixth Year. By George J. 

Smith, Ph.D. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1017. i2mo, pp. 114 

and 118. $0.30 each. 

To be placed in hands of children and by a series of exercises to carry them 
through some of the more important elementary phases of English composition. 
Grammar is incidental. 

Philippine Folk Tales. Compiled and annotated by Mabel Cook Cole. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1016. i2mo, pp. xv+218. $1.25. 

The Merrill Readers. Sixth Reader. By Dyer and Brady. New York: 

Charles E. Merrill Co., 1916. i2mo, pp. 336. 

Selections chosen to parallel historical and geographical reading by appealing to 
sentiment and imagination in order to develop intelligent discrimination and a desire 
for the masterpieces of good literature. 

The New Barnes Readers. Primer and Book One. By May Robbins, Herman 
Dressel, Ellis U. Graff. Illustrated by Mabel D. Hill. New York: 
The A. S. Barnes Co., 1016. Pp. 96 each. 

Grammar Grade Problems in Mechanical Drawing. By Charles A. Bennett. 
Peoria: The Manual Arts Press, 1916. Pp.68. $0.38. 
A developmental series of exercises. 

Woodwork for Beginners. By Ira Samuel Griffith. Peoria: The Manual 
Arts Press, 1916. Pp.78. $0.50. 
Brief treatment for grammar grades. 
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II. FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 

Business English, Its Principles and Practice. By George B. Hotchkiss and 
Celia A. Drew. New York: American Book Co., 1916. i2mo, pp. viii 
+376. 
For all who would write good English, but more especially for commercial teachers 

and students. 

The Romance of Labor. By Frances Doane Twombly and John Cotton 
Dana. Illustrated. New York: Macmillan, 1916. Cloth. Pp. 287. 
$0.55. 
Scenes from good novels depicting joy in work as self-directing vocational 

guidance. 

The Granta Shakespeare: Much Ado About Nothing, The Tempest. Edited by 
J. H. Lobban. Cambridge: The University Press, 19 16. i6mo, pp. xxii 
+ 137. $0,125 each. 

Dramatic Reader for Seventh and Eighth Years. By Pearl Beaudry Wood. 

New York: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1916. i2mo, pp. vi+341. $0.60. 

Scenes from well-known literary masterpieces dramatized for upper elementary 
and junior high-school grades. 

The Elements of Civics. By John A. Lapp. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 

Co., 1916. Illustrated. Pp. viii+399. 

For upper grammar and high-school grades from the viewpoint of functions and 
agencies of government. 

A Guide for the Study of Plants. By Mabel E. Smallwood, Department of 
Biology, Lane Technical High School. Chicago: Lane Tech Press, 1916. 
Pp.87. 
For junior and senior high-school pupils. 

German Poems for Memorizing, with the Music to Some of the Poems. Edited, 
with vocabulary, by Oscar Burkhard. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1917. Pp. viii+129. 
Choice lyrics with musical settings. 



